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As  this  issue  of  the  FCNL  Washington  Nezosletter  goes 
to  press,  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
have  begun  to  develop  the  FY2000  budget  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  annual  budget  resolution  sets  spending 
limits  for  the  thirteen  appropriations  bills  (including 
funding  for  the  military,  education,  housing,  and 
environmental  protection).  The  resolution  also 
informs  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committees  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
must  be  raised  or  spent  to  meet  spending  goals. 

This  may  lead  to  changes  in  the  laws  governing 
taxes  and  entitlements  (such  as  Medicare  and  Medic¬ 
aid).  The  budget  resolution  is  thus  both  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  federal  policies  and  priorities,  and  a  tool  for 
implementing  those  policies  and  priorities. 

The  nature  of  U.S.  federal  budget  priorities  is, 
arguably,  the  most  critical  issue  facing  both  our 
nation  and  the  world  at  this  moment  in  history.  The 
President  and  Congress  are  calling  for  substantial 
increases  in  military  spending  of  $112  billion  or 
more  over  the  next  several  years.  If  adopted,  these 
proposals  would  ccimmit  more  than  $1 .8  trillion  to 
the  military  over  the  next  six  years. 

If  Congress  and  the  President  increase  military 
spending,  our  nation  and  the  world  will  be  pro¬ 
pelled  into  a  rising  spiral  of  militarism  and  interna¬ 
tional  violence.  If  Congress  and  the  President  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  into  so- 
called  defense  spending,  there  simply  will  not  be 
money  for  programs  that  meet  human  needs,  protect 
the  environment,  and  build  tme  human  security. 
Because  of  the  United  States'  size  and  power,  U.S. 
budget  decisions  unavoidably  influence  how  other 
governments  allocate  their  nations'  resources. 

We  believe  that  the  world  does  not  have  to  start  a 
new  arms  race.  Changes  in  key  U.S.  foreign  and 


military  policies  could  eliminate  many  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  rationales  for  increasing  military  spending 
and  could  lead  to  significant  savings  in  the  current 
budget.  Such  changes  could  also  strengthen 
human  security  at  home  and  abroad.  We  advocate 
that  the  U.S. 

■  replace  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR) 
by  revising  obsolete  cold  war  military  strategies 
that  require  the  U.S.  to  be  able  to  fight  simultane¬ 
ously  two  separate  wars,  without  help  of  allies. 
Eliminating  this  implausible  scenario  will  make 
possible  substantial  reductions  in  military  force 
structure  and  spending. 

■  reduce  the  nuclear  danger  by  immediately  and 
unilaterally  reducing  its  nuclear  arsenal  below 
START  11  levels  and  by  de-alerting  these 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  would  send  a 
signal  to  Russia  and  the  world  that  the  U.S.  gen¬ 
uinely  seeks  nuclear  disarmament. 

■  stop  the  "arms  race  with  ourselves"  by  halting 
the  export  and  promotion  of  advanced  weapons 
systems  and  production  facilities  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Then  the  U.S.  will  no  longer  "need"  to  buy 
the  next  generation  of  expensive  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  to  stay  one  step  ahead. 

■  work  with  other  governments  to  control  the 
international  supply  of  military  weapons  which 
fuel  violent  conflicts  by  enacting  a  real  Code  of 
Conduct  on  AmTs  Transfers.  Too  often,  trade 
and  transfer  of  these  arms  creates  situations 
which  require  costly  international  interv^ention. 

■  Ratify  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT)  as  the  first  step  in  taking  a  leading  role  in 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL), 
a  (Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit  as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  Views  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Washington  Newsletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Legislative 
Policy  which  is  prepared  and  approved 
by  FCNL's  General  Committee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  seven 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 
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Executive  Secretary:  joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is 
published  eleven  times  a  year  by  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis¬ 
lation.  Tlie  Washington  Newsletter  is 
sent  free  upon  request  and  automati¬ 
cally  to  current  donors.  Your  contribu¬ 
tions  are  needed  to  support  FCNL's 
lobbying  and  education  work. 

Editor.  Florence  C.  Kimball 

This  month's  contributing  writers: 
Dana  Graber,  Kathy  Guthrie.  Florence 
Kimball.  Rachel  Phillips,  Ned  Stowe, 
Catherine  Stratton,  Matt  Thompson,  and 
Joe  Volk 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Newsletter  are  avail¬ 
able  upon  request.  The  Washington 
Newsletter  is  available  in  microform 
from  University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional,  300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept. 

P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106. 

Reprinting  Items  from  the 
Washington  Newsletter : 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and 
distribute  items  from  FCNL's  Washing¬ 
ton  Newsletter.  When  doing  so,  please 
include  the  following  credit: 

"Reprinted  from  the 
Washington  Newsletter,  [issue  #, 
month  and  year]  published  by 
the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating 
how /where  the  item  was  used  and 
the  approximate  numbers  of  copies 
distributed. 

Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 

245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002-5795 
Phone:  202-547-6000 
Fax:  202-547-6019 
Legislative  Action  Message: 
202-547-4343 
e-mail:  fcnl@fcnl.org 
Web  site:  http://www.fcnl.org 

0^  Printed  on  recycled  paper 
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Addressing  Economic  Inequities  Abroad 


As  Congress  and  the  President 
seek  dramatic  increases  in  mili¬ 
tary  spending  and  tax  cuts,  the 
minimal  support  which  the  U.S. 
provides  for  human  develop¬ 
ment  programs  in  the  poorest 
countries  overseas  is  at  serious 
risk  of  being  further  reduced. 

Yet,  during  this  time  of  econom¬ 
ic  expansion,  the  U.S.  could  eas¬ 
ily  afford  both  to  meet  urgent 
human  needs  and  to  address  the 
root  causes  of  hunger,  depriva¬ 
tion,  and  social  conflict.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  three  budgetary  pri¬ 
orities  which  we  believe  are 
essential  to  help  address  eco¬ 
nomic  inequities  abroad. 

Food  security  for  Africa 

This  past  fall.  Congress  passed 
the  bipartisan  Africa:  Seeds  of 
Hope  Act,  a  modest,  but  impor¬ 
tant  step  to  ensure  food  security 
for  the  people  of  Africa.  To 
implement  this  legislation,  the 
106th  Congress  must  appropri¬ 
ate  at  least  $54  million  in  new 
funds.  These  funds  will  sup¬ 
port  food  relief,  agricultural 
research  and  development,  and 
producer-owned  cooperative 
market  systems. 

Disaster  relief  for 
Central  America 
In  October,  Hurricane  Mitch 
killed  an  estimated  11,000  people 
in  Central  America,  left  millions 
homeless,  and  destroyed  much 
of  the  economic  infrastructure  of 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  Con¬ 
gress  responded  to  this  disaster 
by  approving  $287  million  for 
relief  efforts.  The  President  has 
proposed  an  emergency  appro¬ 
priation  of  $956  million  for  relief 
and  reconstruction.  Congress 
should  provide  this  and  ensure 


that  it  is  received  by  those  who 
need  it  the  most  in  rural  areas. 

Debt  relief  for  the  poorest 
developing  countries 

Sub-Saharan  African  countries 
together  owe  $225  billion  to 
international  lenders,  other  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  private  banks. 
Many  of  these  countries  spend 
more  each  year  on  debt  service 
than  they  do  on  primary  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  care.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  no  better.  Hurri¬ 
cane-devastated  Nicaragua, 
which  owes  $6  billion,  has  the 
highest  per  capita  debt  in  the 
world.  Honduras  owes  $4.2  bil¬ 
lion.  Since  some  of  these  coun¬ 
tries'  debts  are  owed  to  the  U.S. 
government,  the  U.S.  can  both 
help  to  relieve  the  debt  burden 
and  encourage  other  govern¬ 
ments  and  lending  institutions  to 
do  the  same.  Congress  should 
increase  funding  for  debt  relief 
up  to  the  President's  request  for 
$120  million  in  FY2000.  More¬ 
over,  the  U.S.,  as  the  principal 
financier  of  international  lending 
institutions  should  urge  these 
institutions  to  make  debt  relief  a 
top  priority  this  year.  ■ 


You  Can 
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April  is  the 

month  to  help 
shape  the  priorities  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations 
Subcommittees.  Please  fol¬ 
low  FCNL's  weekly  Legisla¬ 
tive  Action  Message  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  suggestions  about 
specific  legislative  proposals. 
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Military  Spending:  The  Biggest  Slice  of  the  Budget  Pie 

Military  spending  consumed  nearly  43%  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  funds  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30, 1998,  the  year  for  which  we  are  now  fil¬ 
ing  our  tax  returns.  Total  military  spending  for  FY98 
amounted  to  more  than  half  a  trillion  dollars.  How 
was  this  money  spent? 

More  than  $286  billion  was  used  to  pay  for  current 
military  operations  and  weapons  purchases,  nuclear 
weapons,  the  CIA,  foreign  military  sales,  financing, 
and  training,  and  current  contributions  to  military 
retirement.  Another  $190  billion  went  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  portion  of  the  federal  debt  attributed 
to  past  military  activities($2.8  trillion).  Finally,  $40.8 
billion  was  spent  on  benefits  for  veterans. 

The  federal  funds  budget  (more  than  $1 .2  trillion  in 
FY98)  is  supported  by  revenues  from  federal 
income,  corporate,  estate,  gift,  and  excise  taxes.  It  is 
the  actual  operating  budget  of  the  U.S.  government, 
and  covers  the  costs  of  government  operations  and 
services,  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  funding 
for  most  federal  programs  (e.g.  education,  health 
care,  environmental  protection,  poverty,  transporta¬ 
tion,  international  development  and  cooperation, 
law  enforcement,  and  defense). 


The  federal  funds  budget  does  not  include  trust  fund 
taxes  or  spending.  Trust  funds  are  special  accounts, 
designated  by  law,  for  receipts  earmarked  for  specif¬ 
ic  purposes  (e.g.  Social  Security  and  Medicare  pay¬ 
roll  taxes).  Trust  funds  can  only  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  by  their  governing  law's  and  are  not 
subject  to  regular  review  and  adjustment  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

Why  does  the  President's  budget  summary  say  that 
only  15  percent  goes  to  national  defense?  First,  the 
President's  budget  includes  the  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  trust  fund  transactions.  Including  the 
trust  funds  shrinks  the  relative  size  of  the  military 
portion.  FCNL's  analysis  sets  trust  funds  aside 
because  these  funds  can  only  be  used  for  their  desig¬ 
nated  purposes  and  are  not  subject  to  regular  review 
and  adjustment  by  Congress.  Second,  FCNL's 
analysis  includes  both  past  and  current  military 
spending  and  a  broader  definition  of  military  spend¬ 
ing.  FCNL  counts  foreign  military  aid,  the  military 
portion  of  the  debt,  current  contributions  to  military 
retirement,  and  the  cost  of  veterans  programs.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Too  Much  Military  Hiiinmiii; 

Spending  Already  911111111 

As  the  political  momentum  has  grown  to  meet 
or  surpass  President  Clinton's  proposal  to 
increase  military  spending  by  $112  billion  over 
the  next  six  years,  a  handful  of  members  have 
stood  up  to  say  no.  They  include  Reps.  Conyers 
(MI),  DeFazio  (OR),  Frank  (MA),  McGovern 
(MA),  Nadler  (NY),  Owens  (NY),  Pelosi  (CA), 
McKinney  (GA),  Sanders  (VT),  Schakowsky 
(IL),  Woolsey  (CA),  and  Sens.  Harkin  (lA)  and 
Wellstone  (MN). 

Are  your  members  on  this  list?  If  so,  they  need 
to  hear  your  thanks  and  encouragement  for 
their  continued  leadership.  If  not,  urge  them  to 
join!  Write  or  call  your  members  today! 


You  Can  Help 

Religious  Freedom  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Bill 

The  Religious  Freedom  Peace  Tax  Fund  Bill  will 
be  re-introduced  in  the  House  on  tax  day,  April 
15,  by  Rep.  John  Lewis  (GA).  The  bill  would 
recognize  the  right  of  conscience  for  taxpayers 
who  are  morally  or  ethically  opposed  to  any 
form  of  participation  in  war  or  preparations  for 
war  and  would  establish  a  peace  tax  fund 
through  which  these  taxpayers  could  pay  their 
full  share  of  taxes  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  only  be  used  for  non-military  purposes. 
The  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  that  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  105th  Congress. 

Please  contact  your  representative.  Ask 
her/him  to  cosponsor  the  Religious  Freedom 
Peace  Tax  Fund  bill.  For  more  information,  see 
the  National  Campaign  for  a  Peace  Tax  Fund 
website  (http:/ /www.nonviolence.org/peac- 
etax)  or  call  1-888-peacetax. 
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Historic  Day  for  the  Landmine  Ban  Movement 


On  March  1, 1999,  in  places  of  worship  all  over  the 
world,  bells  were  rung  to  commemorate  the  entry- 
into-force  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Use,  Stockpiling,  Production  and  Transfer  of 
Anti-Personnel  Mines  and  on  their  Destruction,  also 
known  as  the  Ottawa  Treaty.  The  treaty  obligates  its 
parties  to  cease  deployment  of  landmines,  destroy 
stockpiles,  clear  mine-infested  land,  and  assist  vic¬ 
tims  of  mine-related  injuries.  The  bell-ringing 
affirmed  the  commitment  of  communities  of  faith  to 
support  the  Ottawa  Treaty  and  the  global  humani¬ 
tarian  movement  to  rid  the  world  of  this  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  weapon. 

Among  all  the  devastating  tools  of  war,  anti-person¬ 
nel  landmines  (APLs)  present  a  uniciue  horror. 
Deployed  during  wartime  to  hamper  troop  move¬ 
ment,  landmines  do  not  go  away  when  troops 
depart.  They  may  remain  active  for  decades  until 
finally  killing  or  maiming  an  unsuspecting  farmer, 
traveler,  or  child.  Estimates  are  that  about  100  mil¬ 
lion  APLs  lurk  in  68  countries.  About  500  people  fall 
victim  to  APLs  every  week.  Former  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher  has  described  landmines 
as  “weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  slow  motion." 

The  Ottawa  Treaty,  first  signed  by  122  nations  on 
December  3, 1997,  culminated  seven  years  of  con¬ 
sciousness-raising,  organizing,  and  advocacy  by  the 
International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  (ICBL). 
The  ICBL,  comprised  of  over  1,300  non-governmen¬ 
tal  organizations  in  75  countries,  helped  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  and  continues  to  call  for  signatures  and 
ratifications.  The  Campaign  and  its  coordinator, 
Jody  Williams,  were  awarded  the  1997  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  these  efforts. 

As  of  February  1999, 133  countries  had  signed  the 
convention  and  58  had  ratified.  However,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  has,  thus  far,  refused  to  sign. 


You  Can  Help 
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Please  write  to  your  senator.  Urge 

pni 

her/him  to  appeal  to  President 

Clinton  to  sign  the  Mine  Ban  Treaty 

now. 

The  U.S,  position  on  a 
landmines  ban 

The  U.S.  participated  grudgingly  in  treaty  negotia¬ 
tions.  During  sessions  held  in  Oslo  in  September 
1997,  the  U.S.  proposed  several  exceptions  to  the 
comprehensive  ban,  including  an  exemption  for  its 
own  use  of  APLs  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  These 
proposals  received  little  support  as  they  were  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  fundamental  goal  of  the  process;  to 
forge  an  agreement  banning  all  APLs  without  any 
exceptions  or  exemptions. 

By  remaining  outside  the  international  norm  which 
the  Ottawa  Treaty  now  represents,  the  U.S.  stands 
with  China,  Russia,  Iraq  and  Pakistan;  countries  that 
are  among  the  world's  major  APL  producers  and 
users.  Without  U.S.  leadership  and  example,  these 
countries  feel  little  pressure  to  join  a  ban. 

The  Pentagon  continues  to  insist  on  its  “right  to 
maintain  mines  in  Korea",  despite  agreement  among 
other  military  analysts  that  a  North  Korean  invasion 
into  South  Korea  could  be  suppressed  easily  without 
APLs.  The  Pentagon  has  also  insisted  that  there  are 
no  suitable  alternatives  to  APLs  that  protect  anti¬ 
tank  mine  systems. 

To  respond  to  the  latter  objection.  Sen.  Leahy  (VT),  a 
longtime  champion  of  a  ban  and  a  senior  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  helped  to 
secure  $71  million  for  several  anti-landmine  initia¬ 
tives  in  the  FY99  Department  of  Defense  budget  bill. 
The  money  will  fund  a  report  on  alternatives  to 
landmines  that  comply  with  the  Mine  Ban  Treaty 
and  other  humanitarian  law,  along  with  demining 
programs  and  assistance  to  APL  survivors. 

A  strategic  shift  in  U.S.  policy 

In  response  to  congressional  and  public  pressure,  the 
Clinton  Administration  released,  on  May  21, 1998,  a 
Presidential  Decision  Directive  (PDD)  which  asserts 
that  it  is  now  U.S.  policy  to  sign  the  Ottawa  Treaty 
by  2006.  We  applaud  this  decision.  The  issue  has 
changed  from  whether  the  U.S.  will  sign  to  when  it 
will  sign.  However,  the  PDD  contains  ambiguous 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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Surviving  a  Landmine  Explosion 

Imagine  that  you  are  walking  to  work,  or  school,  or  the  corner  store.  It  is  a  bright,  sunny  spring  day. 
You  hear  the  songs  of  birds  as  you  think  about  the  day  ahead. 

Without  warning,  there  is  an  ear-splitting  explosion.  You  are  knocked  to  the  ground  and  feel  a  searing 
pain  in  your  legs... 

You  regain  consciousness  in  a  hospital.  Gradually  you  learn  that  your  foot  touched  off  a  landmine.  It 
must  have  been  when  you  stepped  near  the  side  of  the  road.  Your  right  leg  has  been  amputated  above 
the  knee.  Your  left  foot  is  gone.  Life  will  never  be  the  same  as  it  was  when  you  stepped  out  the  door  of 
your  house. 


Though  the  horror  of  landmines  is  far  removed 
from  most  people  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  a  part  of  daily 
life  for  millions  in  the  world  who  live  in  lands 
sown  with  landmines.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
"landmine  survivor"?  What  is  the  impact  of  land¬ 
mine  injuries  on  the  family  and  community? 

For  the  victim  of  a  landmine  explosion,  immediate 
emergency  medical  care  is  essential  to  increase  the 
chance  of  survival.  However,  stabilization  is  only 
the  first  stage  of  what  is  often  protracted  medical 
care,  care  which  may  strain  patient  and  communi¬ 
ty  resources.  Landmine  survivors  may  need  limb 
amputations,  multiple  surgeries,  and  physical 
rehabilitation.  Many  of  the  countries  which  are 
most  heavily  infested  with  landmines  are  among 
the  world's  poorest.  Many  victims  cannot  afford 
the  purchase,  repair  and  replacement  of  prosthetic 
limbs  and  assistive  devices,  and  in  many  countries 
these  are  not  even  available. 

Victims  often  need  psychological  support  as  they 
adjust  to  their  injuries  and  physical  limitations. 
Reintegration  into  the  work  force  may  be  difficult. 
How  does  a  farmer-amputee  continue  to  farm  and 
support  his  family?  How  does  a  mother-amputee 
in  an  impoverished  rural  area  care  for  her  chil¬ 
dren,  gather  firewood,  cook  meals,  and  wash 


Landmine  Ban  (continued  from  page  4) 
conditions  and  does  not  legally  bind  any  future 
officeholder. 

At  ceremonies  marking  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Mine  Ban  Treaty,  Sen.  Leahy  announced  a  new  leg¬ 
islative  initiative  which  he  plans  to  introduce.  Watch 
our  web  site  and  weekly  Legislative  Action  Message 
for  updates. 


clothes?  And  how  do  the  families  of  those  killed 
by  landmines  cope? 

The  Mine  Ban  Treaty 
and  survivor  assistance 

The  Mine  Ban  Treaty,  which  went  into  force  on 
March  1,  addresses  the  rehabilitation  required  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  landmine  survivors 
worldwide.  The  treaty  requires  that  those  parties 
"in  a  position  to  do  so  shall  provide  assistance  for 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  and  social  and  econom¬ 
ic  reintegration  of  mine  victims." 

The  International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines' 
Working  Group  on  Victims  Assistance  has  created 
guidelines  for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  sur¬ 
vivors.  These  guidelines  will  direct  Mine  Ban 
Treaty  State  Parties  in  assisting  landmine  sur¬ 
vivors  worldwide.  Every  country  can  do  its  part 
to  ensure  that  a  landmine  victim's  life  is  not  per¬ 
manently  shattered  by  this  tragedy. 

For  Landmine  Survivor  Information:  Landmine  Sur¬ 
vivors  Network  (LSN),  700  Thirteenth  St.,  NW  #950, 
Washington,  DC  20005;  phone:  202-661-3537;  e-mail: 
<LSN@landminesurvivors.org>;  website: 
<http://www.landminesurvivors.org>. 


FCNL,  working  in  concert  with  the  U.S.  Campaign 
to  Ban  Landmines  (USCBL),  a  coalition  of  235 
organizations  coordinated  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America  Foundation,  continues  to  seek  U.S. 
signature  of  the  Ottawa  Treaty  now.  We  also  want 
the  U.S.  to  increase  funding  for  APL  survivor  and 
civilian  humanitarian  demining  programs 
worldwide.  ■ 
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U.S.-Cuba  Relations:  A  Missed  Opportunity 


The  Cuba  Democracy  Act  (1992)  and  the  Cuban  Lib¬ 
erty  and  Solidarity  Act  (19961  codified  the  embargo 
imposed  decades  ago  against  Cuba's  communist 
regime.  Although  only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
make  major  changes  to  the  embargo,  the  President 
can,  within  the  framework  of  the  embargo  laws, 
alter  some  aspects  of  the  embargo. 


It  was  within  the  context  of  this  limited  authority 
that,  in  January  1999,  the  Clinton  Administration 
announced  a  number  of  modest  changes  in  U.S.  poli¬ 
cy  toward  Cuba.  These  include 

■  allowing  any  U.S.  resident  (not  just  Cuban- 
Americans)  to  send  cash  to  Cuba, 

■  expanding  two-way  exchange  programs  involv¬ 
ing  academics,  athletes,  scientists,  and  others, 

■  allowing  U.S.-owned  businesses  to  sell  food 
and  agricultural  inputs  (such  as  fertilizer)  to 
privately  owned  enterprises  and  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations, 

■  authorizing  charter  passenger  flights  between 
U.S.  and  Cuban  cities  other  than  Miami  and 
Havana,  and 

■  efforts  to  establish  direct  mail  service  between 
the  U.S.  and  Cuba. 

While  these  changes  are  positive,  they  will  likely 
have  very  little  effect  on  the  lives  of  ordinary 
Cubans.  Other  elements  of  the  President's  plan  are 
more  negative.  For  example,  he  calls  for  more  funds 
for  TV  and  Radio  Marti  broadcasts. 


Radio  Marti  is  widely  known  as  a  platform  from 
which  anti-Castro  members  of  the  Cuban- American 
community  broadcast  their  views  into  Cuba.  The 
programming  has  been  criticized  most  recently  by  an 
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You  Can  Help 

Legislation  to  end  the  U.S.  embar¬ 
go  on  the  sale  of  food  and  medi- 
cine  is  expected  to  be  introduced  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  sometime  in  March.  Ask  your  sen¬ 
ators  and  representative  to  become  cosponsors. 
Please  watch  FCNL's  weekly  Legislative  Action 
Message  (LAM)  for  an  announcement  of  the 
bills'  introduction. 


independent  panel  set  up  by  the  State  Department's 
International  Broadcasting  Bureau  as  lacking  balance, 
fairness,  objectivity,  and  sourcing.  According  to  audi¬ 
ence  surveys  in  Cuba,  Radio  Marti's  audience  stands 
at  less  than  10  percent  of  those  polled.  TV  Marti  sig¬ 
nals  have,  since  the  inception  of  these  broadcasts, 
been  consistently  jammed  by  the  Cuban  government. 
Investing  further  resources  in  this  programming 
would  be  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 

The  President's  plan  also  calls  for  "launching  new 
public  diplomacy  programs  in  Latin  America  and 
Europe  to  keep  international  attention  focused  on 
the  need  for  change  in  Cuba."  We  believe  that  this 
renewed  diplomatic  effort  will  likely  perpetuate  ten¬ 
sions  between  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world  over 
U.S.  policies  toward  Cuba. 

The  President  declined  to  appoint  a  bipartisan  com¬ 
mission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cuba.  No  such  review  has  occurred 
since  the  embargo  was  imposed  more  than  three 
decades  ago.  A  bipartisan  group  of  24  senators 
called  for  such  a  review  last  fall.  With  the  end  of  the 
cold  war,  it  is  past  time  for  such  a  review  of  U.S. 
policies.  In  the  106th  Congress,  we  will  work  with  a 
growing  network  of  human  rights  and  business 
groups  to  call  for  a  review  of  U.S.-Cuba  policy  and 
an  end  to  the  embargo.  ■ 


What  Will  Your  Legacy  Be? 

Politicians  speak  of  "leaving  a  legacy  on  nation¬ 
al/  world  affairs."  You  can  create  your  own 
legacy  for  peace  and  justice,  by  naming  either 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  or 
the  FCNL  Education  Fund  in  your  will. 

Bequests  enable  friends  of  FCNL  to  underwrite 
the  future  work  and  witness  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  bequests  made  to  the  FCNL  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund  become  a  charitable  contribution  for 
your  estate. 

Want  more  information?  Contact  Arthur  Meyer 
Boyd  at  FCNL. 
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The  FCNL  Meeting  Contact  Program 


■  The  Senate  will  vote  in  two  days  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  drastically  reduce  funding  for 
child  nutrition  programs.  Constituent  calls  to 
senators  are  urgently  needed.  How  can  FCNL 
staff  in  Washington  get  the  word  out  to  FCNL's 
activist  network  across  the  nation? 

■  FCNL  is  working  on  a  petition  drive  to  build 
support  for  ratification  of  the  Comprehensive 
(nuclear)  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Information  about  this 
petition  drive  needs  to  be  shared  with  peace  and 
justice  groups  and  ecumenical  councils  in  com¬ 
munities  across  the  U.S.  Who  can  help  spread 
the  word? 

■  FCNL  is  eager  to  involve  more  Friends  and 
other  activists  in  our  work  for  peace  and  social 
justice  -  both  as  activists  and  as  financial  sup¬ 
porters.  Who  can  advocate  for  FCNL  in 
Friends'  meetings,  churches,  and  peace  and 
social  action  networks? 

Each  of  these  questions  has  several  answers.  But  if 
the  FCNL  Meeting  Contact  Program  came  to  mind 
as  an  important  answer  to  all  three  questions,  then 
you  are  definitely  on  the  right  track. 

FCNL  Meeting  Contacts  are  appointed  by  Friends 
meetings  and  churches  to  serve  as  the  primary  liai¬ 


son  between  FCNL's  Washington  office  and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Friends  congregations  across  the  U.S. 

Once  a  meeting  or  church  sends  the  name  of  its 
FCNL  Meeting  Contact  to  FCNL,  we  will  begin 
sending  out  information.  What  sorts  of  materials 
will  FCNL  Meeting  Contacts  receive?  Here  are  a 
few: 

■  an  FCNL  Meeting  Contact  handbook  filled  with 
ideas  for  building  a  grassroots  network, 

■  the  monthly  FCNL  Washington  Nexvsletter,  an 
invaluable  information  resource, 

■  action  kits  which  make  it  easy  for  people  to  get 
involved  in  legislative  advocacy,  and 

■  action  alerts  when  activist  networks  need  to  be 
set  in  motion  to  respond  to  legislative  urgencies. 

Does  i/our  Friends  meeting  or  church  have  an  FCNL 
Meeting  Contact?  If  not,  please  ask  your  meeting 
for  business  to  consider  appointing  someone  to  this 
very  important  role.  When  the  appointment  is 
approved,  the  new  Contact's  name  should  be  sent  to 
FCNL  (202-547-6000,  ask  for  the  Field  Program,  or  e- 
mail  at  field@fcnl.org). 

We  thank  you  for  being  a  partner  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  in  our  efforts  to  secure  peace  and  social 
justice  for  our  nation  and  the  world.  ■ 


Building  Security  (continued  from  page  1) 

negotiating,  signing,  and  ratifying  treaties  that 
would  abolish  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  that  would  reduce  conventional  forces. 

■  pay  U.S.  dues  to  the  UN  in  full  and  on  time.  If 
the  U.S.  works  cooperatively  with  other  nations 
to  strengthen  and  reform  the  UN  system,  the  UN 
will  be  better  able  to  prevent  violent  conflict. 

In  this  issue  of  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter,  we 
look  at  the  percentage  of  your  tax  dollar  used  to 
fund  military  spending  and  then  present  a  variety  of 
initiatives  that,  taken  together,  could  put  the  U.S. 
and  the  world  on  a  path  toward  building  real 
human  security.  ■ 


Make  Your  Voice  Heard 


President  William  J.  Clinton 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.  20500 
White  House  comment  desk:  202-456-1111 
Fax:  202-456-2461 

E-mail:  president@whitehouse.gov 


Senator  _ 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Representative  _ 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Capitol  Switchboard:  202-224-3121 
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The  Hague  Appeal  for  Peace  1999 


One  hundred  years  ago,  in  1899,  the  Czar  of  Russia 
and  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  convened  an 
unprecedented  international  conference  in  The 
Hague.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  begin 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  lasting  world  peace. 
Although  the  ensuing  century  has  witnessed  more 
death  and  suffering  from  war,  famine,  and  other  pre¬ 
ventable  causes  than  any  other  century  in  history, 
the  parallel  growth  of  institutions  and  shared  values 
that  protect  civilians,  regulate  conflict,  and  ensure 
human  security  can  be  traced  to  this  event  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago. 

The  Hague  Appeal  for  Peace  1999  is  commemorat¬ 
ing  and  building  upon  this  historic  event  by  initiat- 


Wlicu  hinimtiitif  invests  in  the  force  of  law  instead  of  the 
law  of  force,  when  governments  ratify  the  new  Interna¬ 
tional  Criminal  Court  statute,  the  land  mines  treaty  and 
a  nuclear  weapons  convention,  and  when  humanity  com¬ 
mits  itself  to  the  implementation  of  these  and  already 
existing  treaties  pvvhibiting  genocide,  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  environmental  degradation,  colonialism,  and  other 
human  rights  violations. ..only  then  can  we  begin  to  feel 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  we  and  our  children  and 
grandchildren  can  look  forward  to  a  world  ofpieaceand 
justice.  It  is  time  to  abolish  war;  pieace  is  a  human  right." 

Graca  Machel,  First  Lady  of  South  Africa;  Joseph 
Rotblat,  Nobel  Laureate,  1995;  Jose  Ramos-Horta, 
Nobel  Laureate,  1996  (members  of  the  Honorary 
Committee,  The  Hague  Appeal  for  Peace  1999) 


ing  a  global  campaign  to  de-legitimize  war  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  culture  for  peace  in  the  next  century.  The  goals 
for  The  Hague  Appeal  1999  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  First  International  Peace  Conference  of  1899, 
updated  to  reflect  current  conditions.  They  are 

■  to  strengthen  international  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  law  and  institutions; 

■  to  advance  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
including  conflict  prevention  and  peace  building; 

■  to  link  substantive  issues  in  disarmament, 
including  nuclear  abolition,  and 

■  to  create  a  culture  of  peace  and  alleviate  the  root 
causes  of  war. 

After  two  years  of  preparation  involving  hundreds  of 
civil  society  organizations  around  the  world,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  convene  a  global  citizens'  conference  in 
The  Hague  May  11-16, 1999.  Participants  will  contin¬ 
ue  the  ongoing  process  of  shaping  The  Hague  Agenda 
for  Peace  and  Justice  for  the  21st  Centunj.  New  citizens' 
initiatives  to  advance  key  elements  of  that  agenda 
will  also  be  developed  and  launched  at  this  time.  ■ 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Hague  Apyieal  for  Peace  1999 
and  to  learn  how  you  can  supyuvi  this  global  citizens' 
effort  in  your  commufiity,  contact  The  Hague  Appteal  for 
Peace  c/o  WFM,  777  UN  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017; 
phone:  212-687-2623; 
website:  <http://www.hagiupeace.org>. 
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